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THE ENAMORMENT OF BOCCACCIO 

Autobiographical accounts of enamorment appear in five of the 
early works of Boccaccio, the Filocolo, the Filostrato, the Fiammetta, 
the Ameto, and the Amorosa visione. The consistent substance of 
these accounts is that Boccaccio fell in love with Maria at a Holy- 
Saturday morning service in the church of San Lorenzo in Naples. 
The accounts in the Filocolo and the Ameto give the zodiacal date of 
the event: the sun, it is said, had reached the 16th degree of the 
sign Aries. 

The veracity of this story has never been examined. Boccaccio 
specialists have taken its accuracy for granted; writers of histories 
of Italian literature have been inclined to doubt its worth. The 
matter deserves thorough examination, however, both because of its 
immediate biographical interest and because the zodiacal statements 
as to the date of the event are generally thought to furnish the key 
to the chronology of the youth of Boccaccio. In this study I shall 
first summarize each of the five accounts, then discuss their veracity, 
and finally examine the value of the statements as to the date. 



In the prefatory portion of the Filocolo 1 Boccaccio first celebrates 
the noble birth and manifold excellence of his lady, Maria, and then 
begins the account of his enamorment as follows: 

Avvenne che un giorno, la cui prima ora Saturno avea signoreggiata, 
essendo gia Febo co' suoi cavalli al sedecimo grado del celestiale Montone 
pervenuto, 2 e nel quale il glorioso partimento del figliuolo di Giove dagli 
spogliati regni di Plutone si celebrava, io, della presente opera componitore, 
mi trovai in un grazioso e bel tempio in Partenope, nominato da colui che 
per deificarsi sostenne che fosse fatto di lui sacrificio sopra la grata, e quivi 

"Florence, 1829, Vol. I (=Opere volgari, ed. I. Moutier, Vol. VII), pp. 1-9. The 
best general studies of the youth of Boccaccio and of his love for Maria are V. Crescini, 
Contribute agli studt sul Boccaccio, Turin, 1887, and A. Della Torre, La giovinezza di 
Qiovanni Boccaccio ( = Collezione di opuscoli danteschi inediti o rari, Nos. 79-82), Citta di 
Castello, 1905. 

* This phrase is ambiguous. It may mean either "the sun having reached the space 
constituting the 16th degree of Aries" or "the sun having reached in Aries the line of 
division which would be numbered and read 'degree 16.'" See note 3, pp. 5-6. 
39] 1 [Modebn Philology, July, 1913 



2 Ernest H. Wilkins 

con canto pieno di dolce melodia ascoltava 1' uficio che in tale giorno si 
canta, celebrato da' sacerdoti successori di colui che prima la corda cinse 
umilemente esaltando la povertade quella seguendo. Ove io dimorando, e gia 
essendo secondo che il mio intelletto estimava la quarta ora del giorno sopra 
l'orientale orizzonte passata, apparve agli occhi miei la mirabile bellezza della 
prescritta giovane .... la quale si tosto com' io ebbi veduta il cuore 

comincid .... a tremare Ma dopo alquanto spazio, rassicurato un 

poco, presi ardire, e intentivamente cominciai a rimirare ne' begli occhi dell' 
adorna giovane, ne' quali io vidi dopo lungo guardare Amore in abito tanto 
pietoso, che me, cui lungamente a mia istanza avea risparmiato, fece tornare, 
desideroso d' essergli 1 per cosl bella donna, subietto. 

Boccaccio then prays Love to accept him as subject, and straightway 
a fiery arrow of gold speeds from Maria's eyes to his, passes through 
them to his heart, and kindles there an inextinguishable flame. 

The account of the enamorment concluded, Boccaccio tells of 
another occasion, subsequent to the enamorment by piu giorni, upon 
which he saw his lady. Upon this occasion he is welcomed into her 
company, the conversation falls upon the story of Florio and Bianco- 
fiore, and his lady requests him to set forth that story in a literary 
form befitting its merit, adjuring him "per quella virtu che fu negli 
occhi miei il primo giorno che tu mi vedesti, e a me per amorosa 
forza t' obbligasti." He, realizing that this is the first request made 
to him by his lady, replies that he will undertake the task; she 
thanks him; and he leaves her company. Thereafter, he says, 
"senza niuno indugio cominciai a pensare di voler mettere ad esecu- 
zione quello che promesso avea." Then comes an invocation, in the 
course of which Boccaccio implies that he is engaged in the study of 
canon law; and then, with an address to his readers in which he says 
"non siate ingrati di porgere divote laudi a Giove e al nuovo autore," 
the preface comes to an end. 

The account of enamorment in the Filostrato 2 appears in the main 
narrative, in the first part. The enamorment is ostensibly that of 
Troilo and Criseida. The time is spring; the place is the temple of 
Pallas in Troy. Criseida is present, dressed in her widow's black, 
and takes a place "assai presso alia porta." Troilo with some com- 
panions wanders about the temple, criticizing the ladies, making fun 

• There should be a comma after essergli, and none after tornare. 
' Florence, 1831 ( = Opere volaari, Vol. XIII), Part I. stanzas 18-30. 
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The Enamobment of Boccaccio 3 

of the gazing and sighing lovers, and rejoicing that he, who had once 
known both the joy and the greater bitterness of love, is now free- 
hearted: 

Io provai gia per la mia gran follia 

Qual fosse questo maledetto fuoco. 

E s' io dicessi che amor cortesia 

Non mi facesse, ed allegrezza e giuoco 

Non mi donasse, certo i' mentiria, 

Ma tutto il bene insieme accolto, poco 

Fu o niente, rispetto a' martirj, 

Volendo amare, ed a' tristi sospiri 

E benche di veder mi giovi altrui, 

10 pur mi guardo dal corso ritroso, 
E rido volentier degP impacciati, 
Non so s' io dico amanti o smemorati. 

Then he sees Criseida: 

E1P era grande, ed alia sua grandezza 
Rispondean bene i membri tutti quanti, 

11 viso aveva adorno di bellezza 
Celestiale, e nelli suoi sembianti 
Ivi mostrava una donnesca altezza; 
E col braccio il mantel tolto davanti 
S' avea dal viso, largo a se facendo, 
Ed alquanto la calca rimovendo. 

Piacque quell' atto a Troilo, al tornare 
Ch' ella fe' in se, alquanto sdegnosetto, 
Quasi dicesse: non ci si pud stare; 
E diessi piu a mirare il suo aspetto, 
II qual pill ch' altro degno in s6 gli pare 
Di molta lode, e seco avea diletto 
Sommo tra uomo e uom di mirar fiso 
Gli occhi lucenti e 1' angelico viso. 

Before he knows it, the arrow has sped from her eyes to his heart. 
He accepts the love gladly, fearing only that if it is discovered he 
may be mocked in turn by the lovers he has been mocking. 

The fact that Criseida is dressed in black is referred to four 
times; 1 Troilo's mocking of lovers is referred to ten times; 2 and his 
fear of retaliatory mocking, five times. 3 In the course of the story it 

1 Stanzas 19, 26, 30, 38. 

J Stanzas 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 50, 51. 
1 Stanzas 31, 35, 51, 54, and stanza 8 in Part II. 
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4 Ernest H. Wilkins 

turns out that Troilo and Criseida have seen each other before the 
enamorment. 1 

The account of enamorment in the Fiammetla 2 appears in the 
main narrative, in the first book. It is Fiammetta's account of 
her own enamorment, and is therefore autobiographical only by 
secondary implication. Throughout the Fiammetta the parts are to 
a considerable extent reversed : experiences which were actually those 
of Boccaccio are here attributed to the heroine. The place of the 
enamorment is the church of San Lorenzo; the day is Easter Sunday. 
Fiammetta, brilliantly dressed, goes to the church, where, she says, 
" La vecchia usanza e la mia nobilta m' aveano tra 1' altre donne assai 
eccellente luogo serbato." She finds herself at once surrounded by 
an admiring circle of young men. Eventually she sees beyond the 
circle a lone youth leaning against a marble column and gazing at 
her as though already in love. From time to time she looks at him 
with increasing interest, and finally a ray of light speeds from his 
eyes to her heart, effecting the enamorment. 

The young man's position, alone beyond a circle of admirers, is 
referred to four times in the account of the enamorment; 3 and in the 
fifth book, in the account of Fiammetta's visit to Baia, it is stated 
that she is reminded of the enamorment by the mere formation of 
such a circle of admirers. 4 

1 The two accounts just summarized are earlier than the remaining three. The 
Pilocolo and the Filostrato were written while Boccaccio was living in Naples; the other 
three works were written after his return to Florence. Of the two Neapolitan accounts, 
that in the Pilocolo is probably, though not certainly, the earlier. It is evident that work 
on the Filocolo was begun soon after the beginning of the courtship of Maria, and that 
the close of the preface, in which Boccaccio calls himself a nuovo autore, was written at 
an early date. The general character of the preface, moreover, renders it probable that 
it was actually written as a whole in the early stages of the composition of the book. 
The Filostrato was written before the success of Boccaccio's courtship of Maria (Crescini, 
in Jahresberichl iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie, III [for 1891-94], 384-88). 

» Ed. G. Gigli ( = Bibliotheca romanica, Nos. 120-22), Strassburg, pp. 26-31. 

» " Oltre a tutti, solo ed appoggiato ad una colonna marmorea, a me dirittissimamente 
uno giovane opposto vidi " ; " me non meno pietoso che cauto rimirava tra uomo e uomo ' ' ; 
"esso, senza mutare luogo, cautissimo riguardava " ; "Oh quante volte .... biasimai 
io 11 suo dimorare agli altri di dietro, quella tiepidezza estimando, che egli usava a cautela; 
e gia mi nojavano i giovani a lui stanti dinanzi, de' quali mentre io fra loro alcuna volta 
il mio intendimento mirava, alcuni, credendosi che 11 mio riguardare in loro terminasse, 
si credettero forse da ma essere amati." 

1 Ed. cit., p. 103: "Ma poiche le danze in molti girl e volte reiterate avevano le 
giovani donne rendute stanche, tutte postesi con noi a sedere, piu volte avvenne che gli 
vaghi giovani di se d' intorno a noi accumulati, quasi facevano una corona, la quale maj 
ne quivi ne altrove avvenne che io vedessi, che ricordandomi del primo giorno, nel quale 
Panfllo a tutti dimorando di dietro, mi prese, che io invano non levassi piu volte gli occhi 
fra loro rimirando, quasi tuttavia sperando in simil modo Panfllo rivedere." 
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The Enamorment of Boccaccio 5 

The account of enamorment in the Ameto 1 appears in the story of 
Caleone, told by him to Fiammetta. The story is dominated by a 
literary motive, the predestination of Fiammetta to Caleone. 2 The 
statement of that predestination is effected by accounts of two pre- 
liminary visions of Fiammetta vouchsafed to Caleone, the one in 
his boyhood, the other in his youth. In those visions Fiammetta 
appears dressed brilliantly in green. The account of the enamor- 
ment begins as follows: 

Ma la superna providenza disponente con eterna ragione le cose a' 
debiti fini, tenente Titan di Gradivo la prima casa un grado oltre al mezzo 
o poco piu, un giorno, nella cui aurora avea signoreggiato lo Dio Saturno 
appo li Lazii, gia per addietro stato per paura del figliuolo, e di quello gia 
Febo salito alia terza parte, io entrai in un tempio da colui detto, che per 
salire alle case degF Iddii immortali tale di se tutto sostenne, quale Muzio 
di Porsenna in presenza della propria mano; nel quale ascoltando io le 
laudi in tal di a Giove per la spogliata Dite rendute, cantando li Flammini 
laudanti le poche sustanze di Codro, e per dovere obbligati a' soli bisogni 
della natura, rifiutando ogni piu, voi singulare bellezza dell' universo, di 
bruna vesta coperta appariste agli occhi miei. 3 

i Florence, 1834 (in Opere volgari. Vol. XV), pp. 153-54. 

1 Crescini, Contribute p. 108. 

1 This account is so closely parallel to the Filocolo account in content and in the 
character and wording of its peculiar paraphrases as to render it evident that when 
Boccaccio wrote the Ameto passage he had the Filocolo passage before him, and was 
simply rephrasing the earlier statements: 

tenente Titan di Gradivo la prima casa un essendo gia Febo co' suoi cavalli al sede- 
grado oltre al mezzo o poco piu, cimo grado del celestiale Montone perve- 

nuto 

un giorno, nella cui aurora avea signoreg- un giorno, la cui prima ora Saturno avea 
giato lo Dio Saturno appo li Lazii, gia per signoreggiata 
addietro stato per paura del figliuolo, 

e di quello gia Febo salito alia terza parte, e gia essendo secondo che 11 mio intelletto 

estimava la quarta ora del giorno sopra 1' 
orientale orizzonte passata 

io entrai in un tempio da colui detto, che io, della presente opera componitore, mi 
per salire alle case degl' Iddii immortali trovai in un grazioso e bel tempio in Par- 
tale di s8 tutto sostenne, quale Muzio di tenope, nominato da colui che per deiflcarsi 
Porsenna in presenza della propria mano; sostenne che fosse fatto di lui sacrificio 

sopra la grata 

nel quale ascoltando io le laudi in tal di a un giorno .... nel quale il glorioso par- 
Giove per la spogliata Dite rendute, timento del figliuolo di Giove dagli spo- 

gliati regni di Plutone si celebrava, io . . . . 
quivi con canto pieno di dolce melodia a- 
scoltava 1' uflcio che in tale giorno si canta 

cantando li Flammini laudanti le poche celebrato da' sacerdoti successori di colui 

sustanze di Codro, e per dovere obbligati che prima la corda cinse umilemente esal- 

a' soli bisogni della natura, rifiutando ogni tando la povertade quella seguendo 
piu, 

voi singulare bellezza dell' universe di apparve agli occhi miei la mirabile bellezza 

bruna vesta coperta appariste agli occhi della prescritta giovane 

miei. 

The zodiacal phrase " tenente Titan di Gradivo la prima casa un grado oltre al mezzo 
o poco piu" must mean "the sun being in Aries, at or a little beyond the line of division 
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6 Ernest H. Wilkins 

Caleone at once falls in love with Fiammetta, but does not recognize 
her as the lady of the visions. On the next day, Easter Sunday, he 
sees her again; she is then brilliantly dressed in green, and he recog- 
nizes her. 

In the allegory of the Amoroso, visione 1 Boccaccio, before seeing 
his lady, sees a fresco of the Triumph of Love in which she is repre- 
sented. 2 He then enters a beautiful garden. The time of the 
entrance is indicated by the statement that the Sun's horses "mezzo 
il segno Dello Friseo monton co' pie teniano." 3 In the garden he 
sees his lady amid a throng of other ladies, without being immediately 
enamored. 4 Somewhat later, however, when he sees her again, her 
radiant beauty enamors him. 6 

II 

I shall now endeavor to show that the story of the enamorment, 
as contained in these passages, cannot be regarded as certainly true, 
and that it should be regarded, nevertheless, as probably true in 
substance. 

The account in the Filocolo is probably earlier than that in the 
Filostrato.* Let us then imagine for the moment that the Filostrato 
is still unwritten, and that Boccaccio is planning the preface of the 
Filocolo. He has entered upon his courtship of Maria, and has 

which would be numbered and read ' degree 16,' " for the middle of the sign is the line of 
division which would be numbered and read "degree 15." This would seem at first sight 
to justify the second and exclude the first of the two possible meanings of the correspond- 
ing Filocolo phrase (see note 2, p. 1) ; but it is quite possible that Boccaccio may have 
written the Filocolo phrase with the first of the two meanings and then have been misled 
by its ambiguity when he came to rephrase it in the Ameto. Delia Torre (p. 43) interprets 
the Ameto phrase as meaning "the sun being in Aries, somewhat more than half-way 
through a certain degree." This interpretation is syntactically impossible, and the 
parallelism with the Filocolo phrase proves that the mezzo must refer to the middle of 
the sign and not to the middle of a certain degree. 

' Florence, 1833 (in Opere volgari. Vol. XIV). 

J Chap. xv. Cf. Crescini, Conlributo, pp. 117-25. 

» Chap. xl. 

« Chap, xliii. Cf. Crescini, Conlributo, pp. 123-25. 

' Chap. xliv. The question of the relative order of these last three accounts does not 
concern the present argument. I regard the Fiammetta as probably earlier than the 
Ameto and the Amoroso visione because in the Fiammetta Boccaccio seems still distressed 
by the faithlessness of Maria, and gives no indication that he feels himself at home in 
Florence, whereas the mood of the Ameto and the Amorosa visione is calmer, and both 
works indicate a considerable acquaintance in Florentine society. The Ameto is referred 
to in the Amorosa visione, chap. xli. 

• See note 1, p. 4. 
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The Enamorment of Boccaccio 7 

received from her the commission to write the story of Florio and 
Biancofiore. 1 It is obviously appropriate that the preface should 
contain a relation of Maria's request for the writing of the story ; it 
would certainly be good literary and amatory judgment for him to 
prefix to that relation an account of the beginning of his love for 
Maria. It is desirable for the satisfaction of his own literary pride 
that that account should correspond to some earlier literary account 
of the beginnings of love; and it is highly desirable, for the effective- 
ness of the account upon Maria, that it should be as striking as 
possible. 

The story of the enamorment as contained in the Filocolo is just 
such a story as might have been invented under such conditions. 
At the time when it was written Boccaccio was in all probability 
familiar with the two enamorments at temple service which appear 
in the Roman de Troie, that of Achilles and Polyxena and that of 
Paris and Helen; he was perhaps acquainted with some of the many 
instances of temple enamorment that occur in the Greek romances; 
and he may well have learned that in Avignon Petrarch was singing 
of a Good Friday church enamorment. 2 

One element of the account in the Filocolo (an element which 
reappears in the Ameto) is almost certainly fictitious: the represen- 
tation of the Eastertide service as the first occasion upon which 
Boccaccio saw Maria. The Filostrato and the Amorosa trisione imply 
that he had seen her before the enamorment; and the autobiographical 
story of Idalagos, which does not mention the enamorment, implies 
that he had seen her long before the beginning of the courtship. 3 
That such was the case is, moreover, inherently probable, for Maria 
was doubtless a prominent member of the court circle. 

An instance of a fictitious story of enamorment is afforded by the 
Fiammetta, for the narrative of the enamorment therein contained is 
entirely fictitious as far as Maria is concerned; all the other versions 
of the affair represent her love as won only after long courtship. 

» He may of course have started work upon the story before he received the com- 
mission. 

a K. Young, The Origin and Development of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde ( "Chaucer 
Society Publications, 2d series. No. 40), London, 1908, pp. 35-42. Petrarch's third sonnet 
apparently implies that the day of his enamorment was Good Friday, though its real 
implication is that the day was the anniversary of the Crucifixion. 

3 Crescini, Contributo, pp. 123-26. 
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8 Ernest H. Wilkins 

Boccaccio's general reputation for autobiographical veracity is 
none of the best. In the Genealogia deorum he makes a statement 
necessarily and emphatically implying his presence in Naples at the 
time of the examination of Petrarch before King Robert in March, 
1341, while we know that he had left Naples by the first of January 
of that year. 1 In the introduction of the Decameron 2 he implies his 
presence in Florence at the time of the plague of 1348, while in the 
Comento sopra la Commedia 3 he states that he was not in Florence at 
the time of the plague. 

The account in the Filocolo contains two or three features that 
have a circumstantial look, but they are explicable without recourse 
to the supposition of the veracity of the story. 4 

So far as the Filocolo is concerned, therefore, the account of the 
enamorment may be merely a fiction devised for literary and amatory 
effectiveness. Nor is the case altered by the existence of the other 
four accounts. On the hypothesis that the Filocolo account is fic- 
titious, the existence of the corresponding narratives is immediately 
explicable as due to the persistence of the same literary and amatory 
considerations which had led to the devising of the original fiction. 
There is ample proof that Boccaccio was very ready to repeat in a 
later work motives or incidents that had pleased him in an earlier 
one. 5 The account in the Ameto, being simply a rephrasing of the 
account in the Filocolo, 6 has not the slightest value as independent 
evidence. The accounts in the Filostrato, the Fiammetta, and the 
Ameto contain a few features that have a circumstantial look, but all 
are explicable without recourse to the supposition of the truth of the 
story. 7 The story of the enamorment, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as certainly true. 

On the other hand, there is nothing inherently improbable in 
Boccaccio's claim that he fell in love with Maria at a Holy Saturday 
service. The several literary accounts of temple or church enamor- 
ment rest ultimately upon social fact; the gathering of men and 
women for religious purposes induces enough social excitement and 

i Cf. Delia Torre, pp. 342-45. 

* Ed. P. Fanfani, Florence, Le Monnier, 1857, I, 8. 
3 Ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, Le Monnier, 1863, II, 19. 
' See pp. 9-10. » See note 3, pp. 5-6. 

s Cf. Young, chap. ii. 7 See pp. 9-10. 
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The Enamobment of Boccaccio 9 

enough real or ostensible emotion to predispose the youthful fancy to 
thoughts of love. It is entirely possible, furthermore, that acquaint- 
ance with the literary accounts referred to above should have stimu- 
lated Boccaccio's actual experience; in other words, that he should 
have gone to an Eastertide service with a predisposition derived from 
those very accounts to accept love upon such an occasion. 

There is no real inconsistency between any two of the accounts, 
except as to whether the Eastertide service was or was not the first 
occasion upon which Boccaccio saw Maria. 

There are, moreover, in all the accounts except that of the 
Amorosa visione, certain features, as already stated, which have a 
circumstantial look, and although, as already stated, they are 
individually explicable without recourse to the supposition of the 
truth of the story, nevertheless, taken together, they seem to me 
sufficient to establish the probability that the story is true. These 
features are as follows: (1) The day of the enamorment, according 
to the Filocolo (and the Ameto), is Holy Saturday, not Easter Sunday, 
as we might have expected in a case of pure invention. In devising 
the certainly fictitious account of the enamorment of Fiammetta, in 
the novel of that name, it is Easter Sunday, not Holy Saturday, that 
Boccaccio selects. (2) In the Filocolo (and the Ameto) the zodiacal 
date is apparently specific. (3) The Filocolo and the Filostrato both 
mention, and the Filostrato emphasizes, the fact that Boccaccio had 
been in love before; such reference is, from a literary point of view, 
distinctly inappropriate. (4) The fact that the heroine is dressed in 
black is made prominent in the Filostrato and the Ameto. The mere 
mention of black dress in the Filostrato would not be significant, as 
Criseida is a widow, but the insistence upon it is rather striking. 
Maria would properly wear black at a Holy Saturday service, whereas 
she would of course dress brilliantly for an Easter Sunday service. 

(5) In the Filostrato Criseida's place in the temple is specified. 

(6) In the Filostrato Troilo's mocking of lovers in the temple is 
referred to ten times and his fear of retaliatory mocking five times. 

(7) In the Filostrato the gesture and attitude of Criseida that catch 
the attention of Troilo are specified. (8) In the Filostrato and the 
Fiammetta the position of the lover and the lady is clearly visualized — 
the lover gazing from outside a circle of admirers. (9) In the Ameto 
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10 Ernest H. Wilkins 

the account of the enamorment includes two successive days, Satur- 
day and Sunday. There is no literary precedent for such dualiza- 
tion of the account. 1 

Finally, some weight should be given to the consistent impression 
of the Boccaccio specialists who have busied themselves with the 
autobiographical passages in the early works of Boccaccio. That 
impression is, as I have already indicated, that the story is essentially 
true. 

In view of these several circumstances, therefore, I consider it 
probable, though not certain, that Boccaccio's love for Maria began 
at a Holy Saturday service in the church of San Lorenzo. 

Ill 

Upon that Holy Saturday, according to Boccaccio, the sun had 
reached the 16th degree of the sign Aries. 2 The enamorment, real 
or fictitious, certainly fell within the period 1331-38. 3 Holy Satur- 

> These features of the accounts may, however, be explained without recourse to the 
supposition that the story is true, as follows: (1, 2, 5, 7) The specification may be simply 
for the sake of increasing the impression of veracity. (1) Petrarch's Good Friday may 
have suggested Boccaccio's preference of Saturday to Sunday. (2) Boccaccio may have 
associated a fictitious enamorment with an actual Holy Saturday. The specification may 
be more apparent than real: the 16th degree (considered as space, not as line of division) 
is the second of the two middle degrees of the sign. The phrase may therefore be merely 
a vivid way of saying "the sun having reached the middle of Aries." In the Amorosa 
tisione, it is to be noted, the zodiacal position of the sun is given as "the middle of Aries," 
without specification of the degree. (3-8) I have no doubt that each of these features 
has a basis in fact, but their association with the enamorment may nevertheless be artificial. 
(3) Boccaccio may have regarded tt as a particular tribute to the amorous power of Maria 
that she enamored him in spite of a hostility to love due to a previous unhappy love 
experience. (4) Boccaccio made Criseida a widow, I am convinced, because he at that 
time (the Corbaccio was far in the future!) regarded the widow as the ideal mistress (cf. 
the ninth questions d' amore in the fourth book of the Filocolo, the 101st sonnet [probably 
later than the Filostrato] and Pucci's reply [Boccaccio, Rime, Florence, 1834 (in Opere 
tolgari, Vol. XVI)], and Crescini, Contributo. p. 166). Insistence upon the sign of her 
widowhood is not then inexplicable. (4, 9) In the visions of the Ameto Fiammetta is 
dressed in green, which Boccaccio evidently regarded as her favorite color (cf. Crescini, 
op. cit., p. 107). On Holy Saturday, however, Fiammetta would properly wear not 
green but black. Black, moreover, had already been specified as the color of the heroine's 
dress in the Filostrato. These considerations would be sufficient to suggest, for the 
Ameto, both the specification of the color and the non-recognition on Holy Saturday, 
which would in turn require an account of a subsequent meeting for recognition. (9) If 
the Fiammetta is, as I think, prior to the Ameto (see note 5, p. 6), the fact that the 
enamorment of Fiammetta is assigned to Easter Sunday may have suggested the inclu- 
sion of Easter Sunday in the Ameto enamorment. 

2 1 am indebted to Professor F. R. Moulton for valuable suggestions with regard to 
some of the astronomical matters concerned in the remainder of this study. 

3 The years mentioned are respectively the earliest and the latest proposed by any 
scholar within the last one hundred years (cf. Delia Torre, chaps, ii and iv). No year 
earlier than 1331 or later than 1338 could be proposed without disregard of facts concern- 
ing which there is no room for dispute. 
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day, within that period, fell upon the following dates: March 26 
(1334), 30 (1331 and 1336), April 3 (1333), 11 (1338), 15 (1335), 18 
(1332), 19 (1337). 1 In connection with this series of dates the zodia- 
cal statement seems to offer a means of identification of the Holy 
Saturday in question. 

But is the zodiacal dating exact? The scholars who have dealt 
with the matter have assumed that it was exact to the best of 
Boccaccio's knowledge. 2 That assumption is not justifiable. When 
Boccaccio started to write the zodiacal phrase in the Filocolo he 
certainly had in mind a particular Holy Saturday, but it is quite 
possible that he did not have in mind the exact calendar date of that 
Holy Saturday. If he did not, it is quite possible (most obviously 
so if the account as a whole is fictitious) that instead of looking up 
the calendar date and translating it into terms of the zodiac he was 
careful only that the zodiacal date should be approximately accurate, 
or even only that it should be appropriate for Eastertide in general. 
His actual zodiacal date is just such as might have been selected in 
such a way, for it is eminently appropriate for Eastertide in general. 
Whatever the exact opinion of Boccaccio as to the date of the sun's 
arrival at the 16th degree of Aries, he certainly thought of that 
arrival as occurring near the end of March; 3 and the end of March 
is the point of calendar division between the two months within 
which Easter falls. It is even possible, as already noted, 4 that the 
Filocolo phrase was not specific in the intention of Boccaccio, but was 
merely a vivid way of saying "the sun having reached the middle 
of Aries." It is therefore quite possible that the zodiacal date of the 
Filocolo was not intended to designate a particular calendar day. 

On the other hand, it is probable, as has been shown, that 
the account of the enamorment is essentially true, and that the 
preface of the Filocolo was written not long after that event. 5 It 

1 E. Schwartz, Christliche und judiache Oatertafeln ( = Abhandlungen der kon, Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl., N.F. VIII [1904-5], No. 6). 

2 P. Torraca in his recent Per la biografia di Giovanni Boccaccio (Milan, 1912) at 
first expresses doubt as to the exactness of the phrase, arguing (pp. 11-20) that Boccaccio 
perhaps had no specific opinion as to the relation of the zodiac to the calendar (for criti- 
cism of this argument see note 2, p. 12), but a little later (pp. 29-35) assumes its 
exactness for the purposes of an argument of his own as to the date of the enamorment 
(see note 3, pp. 16-17). 

' See pp. 12-16. « See note 1, p. 10. ' See note 1, p. 4. 
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is therefore probable that Boccaccio, when writing the preface of 
the Filocolo, did have in mind the calendar day of the enamor- 
ment. It is further probable that when he wrote that preface 
he had completed his enthusiastic study of astronomy with Andald 
di Negro, 1 and that he had heard Andald discuss the question 
of the relation of the zodiac to the calendar. 2 It is therefore prob- 
able that the zodiacal date in the Filocolo is to the best of 
Boccaccio's knowledge an exact rendering of the actual calendar 
date of the enamorment. A correct retranslation of the zodiacal 
date into calendar terms should therefore yield the probable date of 
the enamorment. 3 

Boccaccio nowhere states his opinion as to the relation of the 
zodiac to the calendar. It is probable, as just implied, that his 
opinion on this point was derived from the teaching of Andald di 
Negro. Two of the works of Andald, the Opus praeclarissimum 

1 On Boccaccio's study with Andald see my "Calmeta," in Modern Language Notes, 
XXI (1906), 212. Andald died at an advanced age shortly before June, 1334 (G. Ber- 
tolotto in his edition of the Opus praeclarissimum astrolabij of Andald in Atti delta societa 
ligure di storia patria, XXV [1892], 59). 

1 Delia Torre, pp. 45-50. Delia Torre points out that in the autobiographical story 
of Idalagos, in the long account of the instruction in astronomy received by Idalagos 
from Calmeta (who represents Andald : see my article referred to in the preceding note) , 

it is said that Calmeta spoke of the "coluro d' ariete con lo equinozio del detto 

segno." The vernal equinox coincides with the entrance of the sun into Aries (see 
note 3, p. 13). He points out also that Andald discusses the relation of the zodiac to 
the calendar specifically, mentioning the date of the sun's entrance into Capricorn, in 
the Tractatus teorice planetarum, a copy of which was owned by Boccaccio. Torraca 
(pp. 11-20) doubts Boccaccio's reception of any instruction on this point. He argues 
first that Idalagos does not say that Calmeta specified the date of the vernal equinox. 
It may be replied that the fact that Idalagos does not say so does not by any means 
indicate that Calmeta did not specify the date: the story is entirely too brief and too 
allegorical for application of the argument ex silentio. Torraca argues further that 
Boccaccio does not specify the date of the vernal equinox in either of two cases, in the 
works of erudition, in which he might have done so. Here again' the argument ex silentio 
does not seem to me properly applicable. Torraca does not mention the specific state- 
ment of Andald in the Tractatus, nor the fact of Boccaccio's ownership of a copy of that 
work. 

3 Several attempts to effect this retranslation were made in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, but they were vitiated, in every case, by a lack of knowledge of mediaeval 
astronomical opinion on the matters concerned. A far better attempt was made by 
Delia Torre (op. cit., chap, ii), who utilizes as evidence the works of Andald. Delia Torre 
deserves high credit both for the introduction of this important material, which renders 
possible a far more satisfactory solution of the problem than could otherwise be attained, 
and for the complete refutation of the earlier erroneous arguments. Delia Torre's con- 
clusion, however, is only partially correct, and his work is so marred by errors and 
omissions that it cannot be regarded as definitive. For a specific criticism of his work 
see note 3, pp. 16-17. A recent attempt at solution on the part of Torraca seems to 
me to rest upon mistaken premises; see note 3, pp. 16-17. 
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astrolabij 1 and the Tractatus teorice planetarum, 2 contain indications 
of his opinions as to the relation in question. 3 

The fourth chapter of the Opus contains directions for the con- 
struction upon the reverse of an astrolabe of the circles representing 
the calendar, and for the adjustment of their divisions to the divisions 

1 See note 1, p. 12. The date of the composition of the Opus is not known. 

1 Preserved in the Laurentian MS, XXIX, 8, which was once the property of 
Boccaccio. The passages necessary for the present argument are quoted or summarized 
by Delia Torre, pp. 49, 52. The date of the composition of the Tractatus is not known. 

' The index of opinion as to the relation of the zodiac to the calendar is opinion as 
to the date of the vernal equinox, which coincides with the entrance of the sun into Aries, 
the first sign of the zodiac. The time of the vernal equinox is determinable either by 
observation or by computation on the basis of recorded observations. The mean Julian 
year contained 365 days, 6 hours. The solar year, represented by the zodiac, contains 
365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 46 s. As a result of this difference the Julian year gained slowly on the 
solar year, and the vernal equinox therefore retroceded toward the beginning of the year. 
The Julian leap-year contained actually 366 days, and the Julian common year 365 days; 
the retrocession was therefore complicated by a quadrennial cyclic variation. If in a 
given leap-year the vernal equinox occurred at a given hour x, in the following year it 
occurred at x+6 h. —11 m. 14 s.; in the next year, at x +12 h. —22 m. 28 s.; in the 
next year, at x +18 h. —33 m. 42 s.; and in the next year, a leap-year, at x -44 m. 56 s. 
Summaries of the opinions of mediaeval astronomers with regard to the retrocession are 
given by F. Kaltenbrunner, " Die Vorgeschichte der Gregorianischen Kalenderreform," 
Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akad. der Wissenschaften (Vienna), Phil. -Hist. Kl., XVIII 
(1876), Heft III, pp. 289-315, and D. Marzi, "La questione della riformadel calendario," 
Pubblicazione del r. isi. di studi superiors di Firenze, 1896, pp. 1-8. Cf. also E. Moore, 
The Time-References in the Divina Commedia, London, 1887, pp. 14-16, 118-21. The 
observation of the vernal equinox was a difficult one for mediaeval astronomers. They 
usually formed their opinion as to its time by computation on the basis of a few early 
recorded observations. The results were usually regarded as correct within an hour. 
Opinions differed as to the length of the solar year and its consequent difference from the 
mean Julian year. Ptolemy (140 a.d.) gives the difference as 4 m. 48 s.; Albategni 
(ninth century), 13 m. 36 s.; Conrad (c. 1200), 12 m.; Robert of Lincoln (c. 1225) follows 
Ptolemy; the Alfonsine Tables (c. 1250), 10 m. 44 s.; Giovanni Campano (c. 1250) is 
uncertain whether Ptolemy or Albategni is right; Roger Bacon (1267), 11 m. 30 s.; an 
anonymous writer (1273) and Gordianus (c. 1300), 12 m. In 46 b.c, when the Julian 
calendar was established, the vernal equinox fell on March 25. Ptolemy states that in 
140 a.d. it fell on March 22. In 325 it was determined for the Nicaean Council that it 
fell on March 21. Conrad says that it occurs about March 15; John Holywood (1232) 
gives the date as March 15; Robert of Lincoln, as March 14; upon the astrolabe described 
in the Libros dell astrolabio llano due to Alfonso the Wise (c. 1250) the vernal equinox 
falls on March 13 (Libros del saber de astronomla del rey D. Alfonso X de Castillo, ed. 
M. Rico y Sinobas, Madrid, Vol. II, 1863, p. 291); Giovanni Campano states in one 
passage that it falls on March 14 and in another that it falls on March 15; Roger Bacon, 
by observation, places it, for 1267, on March 13; an anonymous writer (1273) gives its 
time as March 14 d. 20 h. ; Gordianus, as March 15; Paolo da Perugia (c. 1340) as March 
14 d. 12 h. (Della Torre, pp. 53-54). The actual dates of the vernal equinox in the life- 
time of Andalo (c. 1250-1334) were as follows (C. L. Largeteau, "Tables abregees pour le 
calcul des gquinoxes et des solstices," in Memoires de V Acad, des sciences de V Inst, de 
France, XXII [1850], 477-89): in leap-years, on March 12; in years first in a series of 
three common years, from 1253 to 1281 on March 13, from 1285 to 1333 on March 12; 
in years second in a series of three common years, from 1250 to 1314 on March 13, from 
1318 to 1334 on March 12; in years last in a series of three common years, on March 13. 
In the period 1331-38 it fell on March 12, except in 1331 and 1335, when it fell 
on March 13. 
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of the circles upon the same surface which represent the zodiac. The 
sentence that indicates the position of the vernal equinox 1 is this: 
"Item pone regulam in centro et in gradibus .i. .m. .xxvi. arietis et ibi 
erit finis .xv. diei martii." 2 A zodiacal degree is virtually equivalent 
in length to a day. 3 The vernal equinox, therefore, would fall on 
March 14, a little after the middle of the day. 4 The day of the 
astrolabe is unquestionably the astronomical day, which in the usage 
of Andal6, as in that of modern astronomers, began at noon and 
received the same calendar number as the civil day beginning at the 
preceding midnight. 5 

If then Andald's statement in the presence of Boccaccio was 
based upon the opinion indicated in the Opus, it was probably such 

1 See preceding note. 

2 Ed. cit., p. 91. The figures are repeated in a table on p. 92. 

' When the sun is in Aries a degree is longer than a day by about halt an hour. 

' The exact time would be not earlier than March 14 d. 12 h. 44 m. and not later 
than March 14 d. 13 h. 19 m. These exact figures are not necessary to the argument: 
I therefore omit the rather long calculation by which they are derived. Delia Torre 
(pp. 50-53), working on the same data, gets the specific result March 14 d. 12 h. 53 m. 
(Delia Torre does not express this result, but the result he does express, March 14 d. 6 h. 
53 m., is derived through the result March 14 d. 12 h. 53 m. by his reduction of astro- 
nomical to civil time; see the next note) ; but he proceeds upon the supposition that the 
motus solis in una die is constant (whereas it really varies slightly from day to day) and 
upon the supposition that the data of the Opus are intended to be correct to the zodiacal 
second (whereas it is evident, since the zodiacal second is in no case specified, that they 
are intended to be correct only to the zodiacal minute). The adjustment of the zodiac 
to the calendar as indicated upon the astrolabe is probably intended to be correct within 
an hour (see note 3, p. 13). It is uncertain what relation this adjustment has to the 
Quadrennial variation in the length of the Julian year (see note 3, p. 13). The astrolabe 
allots twenty-eight days to February : the possibility that the adjustment represents the 
facts of correspondence in a leap-year is therefore excluded. It may represent the average 
correspondence for a full four-year cycle, the average correspondence for a series of three 
common years, the correspondence obtaining in the first of a series of three common 
years, that obtaining in the second year of such a series, or that obtaining in the third 
year of such a series. 

s Boccaccio, Genealogia deorum, I, 33 (cited in part by Torraca, p. 30) : " Dierum 

uero naturalium initium non aeque a nationibus omnibus sumitur Vmbri qui & 

Hetrusci sunt, a meridie ill! fecere prlncipium, & in sequentis diei meridiem terminabant, 
quae consuetudo adhuc ab astrologis obseruatur" (ed. I. Micyllus, Basle, 1532, p. 27). 
Boccaccio must have known, and cannot have ignored, the usage of Andalo. Delia Torre 
(pp. 52-53), being unacquainted with this passage of the Genealogia, holds that in the 
usage of Andalo the astronomical day began at sunset and received the same calendar 
number as the civil day beginning at the preceding midnight. He points out that this 
was the usage of Paolo da Perugia; but there is no reason to think that the usage of 
Andald was identical with that of Paolo. He argues further that Boccaccio followed 
this usage, adducing as evidence a passage in the Fiammetta in which it is related that 
Fiammetta every day at sunset added a pebble to the collection by which she kept record 
of the days of Panfllo's absence. But it is clear, as Torraca remarks (p. 30), that Fiam- 
metta selected sunset for this ceremony simply because it marked the end of the "arti- 
ficial" day — the 12-hour day extending from sunrise to sunset. 
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as to lead Boccaccio to associate the vernal equinox with one of the 
two civil days March 14 and March 15. 1 

In the Tractatus Andald says, in the course of a general discussion 
of the retrocession of the equinoxes, " Nunc autem intrat sol in capri- 
corno die 14 decembris." 2 It is uncertain whether Andal6 is here 
speaking in terms of the astronomical or the civil day. 

The opinion indicated by this statement is apparently at variance 
with the opinion indicated by the adjustment of the zodiac to the 
calendar in the Opus, for according to the conditions of that adjust- 
ment the entrance of the sun into Capricorn falls on December 15 
at about the ninth hour of the day. 3 The statement of the Tractatus, 
therefore, probably indicates an opinion as to the relation of the 
zodiac to the calendar different from that expressed in the Opus in 
that the several points of the zodiac are advanced one day upon the 
calendar. 4 

If then Andald's statement in the presence of Boccaccio was based 
upon the opinion indicated in the Tractatus, it was probably such as 
to lead Boccaccio to associate the vernal equinox with one of the two 
civil days March 13 and March 14. 6 

■If Andald said "the vernal equinox falls upon March 14" without specifying 
"astronomical time," Boccaccio may have associated it with the civil day March 14. 
If the teaching was subsequent by twenty years to the composition of the Opus, the 
retrocession (see note 3, p. 13) would have brought the vernal equinox Into the civil 
day March 14 (Andald accepted the dictum of Ptolemy as to the rate of the retrocession; 
see note 3, p. 13, and Delia Torre, p. 49). It is barely possible that Andald made a 
statement from which Boccaccio could have inferred that the vernal equinox fell on the 
civil day March 13. This possibility results from the unlikely combination of the sup- 
positions that the astrolabe is adjusted for the correspondence between zodiac and calendar 
obtaining in the last of a series of three common years (see note 4, p. 14) and that Andald's 
statement was in terms of the correspondence obtaining in leap-years. 

! Delia Torre, p. 49. 

1 According to the Opus table referred to in note 2, p. 14, the position of the sun at 
the end of the 15th day of December is Capricorn 0° 37'. The exact time of the entrance 
into Capricorn, according to the Opus, would be not earlier than December 15 d. 9 h. 
17 m. and not later than December 15 d. 9 h. 44 m. The apparent variation in the state- 
ments may possibly be due merely to the choice of a different year or average of years 
in the four-year cycle as basis for statement. It is explicable, for example, on the com- 
bination of the suppositions that the astrolabe of the Opus is adjusted for the last of a 
series of three common years and that the Tractatus statement is in terms of the corre- 
spondence obtaining in leap-years. 

< Such an opinion would as a matter of fact be more correct than that expressed In 
the Opus; see note 3, p. 13. 

5 It is barely possible that Andald made a statement from which Boccaccio could 
have inferred that the vernal equinox fell on the civil day March 12. Cf. note 0, p. 000. 
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Upon the basis of the indications of Andald's opinion in the Opus 
and the Tractatus, then, it is probable that Boccaccio placed the 
vernal equinox on one of the three days March 13, 14, 15. 

A zodiacal degree is virtually equivalent in length to a day. 1 The 
phrase "essendo gia Febo co' suoi cavalli al sedecimo grado del 
celestiale Montone pervenuto" may mean either "the sun having 
reached the space constituting the 16th degree of Aries" or "the sun 
having reached, in Aries, the line of division which would be num- 
bered and read 'degree 16.'" 2 If it has the first meaning, Boccaccio 
may have had in mind a calendar date as early as March 28. If it 
has the second meaning, Boccaccio may have had in mind a calendar 
date as late as April 1. 

The period thus defined, March 28- April 1, contains only one of 
the days upon which Holy Saturday fell in the years in question: 
March 30, which was the date of Holy Saturday both in 1331 and 
1336. The date of the enamorment, therefore, was probably either 
March 30, 1331, or March 30, 1336. 3 

1 See note 3, p. 14. 

! See note 2, p. 1, and note 3, pp. 5-6. 

> Delia Torre reaches the same conclusion, but his argument is invalid. His con- 
clusion rests upon the assumption that the zodiacal phrase necessarily has the first of the 
two meanings noted as possible, and upon the claim that Boccaccio placed the vernal 
equinox on March 14 at 6.53 a.m. That claim, based upon the statement of the Opus, 
ignores the statement in the Tractatus. It ignores also the possibility that the statement 
made by Andalo in the presence of Boccaccio may have been general (like the statement 
in the Tractatus) rather than particular, the possibility that that statement was made in 
terms of the correspondence of the zodiac to the calendar obtaining in a year or series of 
years different from that chosen for the adjustment of zodiac to calendar in the Opus, 
the possibility that Boccaccio understood as referring to civil time a statement made by 
Andalo in terms of astronomical time, the possibility that the time indicated by AndalS 
in his statement in the presence of Boccaccio differed from the time indicated in the Opus 
as a result of correction for retrocession occurring after the composition of the Opus, the 
probability that the adjustment of the zodiac to the calendar as indicated upon the 
astrolabe is intended to be correct only within an hour, and the minor facts that the data 
of the Opus are supposed to be correct only to the zodiacal minute and that the motus solis 
in una die is not constant. It rests also upon the erroneous notion that the astronomical 
day, in the usage of Andalo, began at sunset (see note 5, p. 14). Torraca (pp. 29-35), 
after rejecting the argument of Delia Torre (on invalid grounds; see note 2, p. 12), 
proposes in its place an argument based upon the supposition that Boccaccio associated 
the vernal equinox with the date March IS. He shows reason to believe that there 
existed in Tuscany, in Boccaccio's time, a popular belief that the vernal equinox did fall 
upon that date. He offers, as evidence that Boccaccio was acquainted with that belief, 
the following passage of the Ameto: "I festevoli giorni dalla reverenda antichita dedicata 
a Venere, sono presenti, tenendo Apollo con chiaro raggio il mezzo del rubatore di Europa. 
Torraca interprets this as meaning "May 1, the sun being precisely at the middle of 
Taurus," and then argues that if the vernal equinox fell on March 18 the sun would 
reach the middle of Taurus on May 1, whereas according to the Opus of Andalo the sun 
on that day would be well past the middle of the sign. But the precision of Torraca' s 
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I expect to show in a later publication, by non-astronomical evi- 
dence, that the enamorment cannot have occurred as early as 1331. 

My conclusions with regard to the enamorment of Boccaccio are 
therefore that his love began probably, though not certainly, at a 
Holy Saturday service in San Lorenzo, and that the date with which 
he associated his enamorment was probably, though not certainly, 
March 30, 1336. 

Ernest H. Wilkins 

University of Chicago 

Interpretation is quite unwarranted, both in its supposition that the plural "I festevoli 
giorni" means "May 1" and in its supposition that "tenendo Apollo . . . . il mezzo 
del rubatore di Europa" refers to a particular degree. Moreover, it the sun entered 
Taurus on the 17th of April, as it would (according to Torraca) it the vernal equinox fell 
on March 18, it would reach the exact middle of Taurus not on May 1, but on May 2. 
Surely it is extremely improbable that Boccaccio derived his opinion as to the date of the 
vernal equinox from an antiquated Tuscan popular belief rather than from the profes- 
sional astronomer with whom he studied enthusiastically at Naples — an astronomer who, 
in a work of which Boccaccio owned a copy, discusses specifically the question of the 
retrocession of the equinoxes. 
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